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of to-day, in no small degree found in Brunetiere also, as con- 
trasted with the scholarship, cold discrimination, and solidity of 
the French Protestant, as exemplified in Scherer. 

The conclusion of the volume is not so much a summary of 
development undergone and progress made in French criticism 
in the late century as it is a consideration of the bearing of 
present-day critical standards on the trend of contemporary life 
throughout the world. After all, this is a bigger and better use 
for the concluding chapter. The author ends with a call for a 
critic who shall combine "the breadth and versatility and sense 
of differences of Sainte-Beuve with the elevation and insight 
and sense of unity of an Emerson" ; not a great doctor of relativ- 
ity like Renan, but rather "a critic who, without being at all 
rigid and reactionary, can yet carry into his work the sense of 
standards that are set above individual caprice and the flux 
of phenomena; who can, in short, oppose a genuine humanism 
to the pseudo-humanism of the pragmatists. " A man "who 
should work as effectively for the right kind of concentration 
in our own day as Boileau did in the seventeenth century." 

The volume closes with a valuable list of modern French critics, 
living and dead, with their chief works and brief facts pertain- 
ing to their careers, and an occasional estimate of values. This 
list is quite full, but omits a number of worthy men, notably 
some from the provinces. Bert Edward Young. 



John Addington Symonds. A Biographical Study. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. New York : Mitchell Kennedy. 

A score of years has sped by since John Addington Symonds, 
the noted English critic, passed away. Shortly after his death his 
friend Horato F. Brown published a biography which was com- 
piled from Symonds's Autobiography, letters, and diaries. Now 
the present biographer has collected whatever material has come 
to light in the meanwhile and has presented it to the reader in a 
brief, simple, and engaging volume, attractively bound and un- 
marred by typographical errors. 

Symonds established for himself a substantial place as a critic 
in the late Victorian literature, and his studies in the Rennais- 
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sance are universally read and esteemed. His Renaissance in 
Italy as a laborious undertaking challenged comparison with 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, though the methods of the two 
authors were quite unlike. Symonds was not as profound, nor 
as discriminating a thinker as Gibbon, but probably possessed 
even more nervous energy and was more productive, having turned 
out twenty-five substantial volumes in the space of fourteen 
years. In view of the high character of his work, this is a re- 
markable accomplishment for a man suffering constantly from ill- 
health and forced by weak lungs to spend a good part of his 
life in the high altitude of the Alps where he was denied access 
to any large collection of books of reference. In that fine essay 
of Frederic Harrison, which is conceded to be the most satis- 
factory critique of Symonds, the noted English essayist says : 
"He [Symonds] has a wider and more erudite familiarity with 
the whole field of modern literature and art than had either 
Ruskin or Matthew Arnold. Indeed we may fairly assume that 
none of his contemporaries has been so profoundly saturated at 
once with classical poetry, Italian and Elizabethan literature, 
and modern poetry, English, French and German. Though 
Symonds had certainly not the literary charm of Ruskin, or 
Matthew Arnold, perhaps of one or two others among his con- 
temporaries, he had no admitted superior as a critic in learning 
or in judgment." 

The present volume deals chiefly with the literary labors of 
Symonds, but not to the exclusion of his association with his 
friends, such as Robert Louis Stevenson, Jowett, and a host of 
others. It is interesting to note Symonds 's friendship for Walt 
Whitman, the Camden bard, whom he knew by reputation and 
admired for thirty years. Though the two authors never met or 
saw each other in the flesh, Whitman exercised a profound in- 
fluence over Symonds, and his impression is contained in the 
Study of Whitman, which was published on the very day Sym- 
onds died. 

To those who are familiar with his writings, but who have a 
very limited acquaintance with Symonds the man, this engag- 
ing Life will serve to make the eminent nineteenth century critic 
much better known, throughout his entire career, from his birth 
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in Bristol in 1840 to his death in Rome in 1893. Symondshad 
a checkered and rather pathetic career, and Mr. Brooks has told 
in a plain and straightforward manner the story of that fretful 
and roaming life. Incidentally, Mr. Brooks has writen a book 
that the reviewer has read from cover to cover without finding a 
dull page in it. Edwin W. Bowen. 

A History of Muhlenberg County. By Otto A. Rothert. Louisville, 
Kentucky : John P. Morton & Company. 

Muhlenberg County, Kentucky, established in 1798, out of 
parts of Christian and Logan Counties, lies just south of Green 
River, with Greenville as its county-seat. In Mr. Otto A. 
Rothert, who is a member of the Filson Club and other historical 
societies, Muhlenberg County has luckily found one who cares 
for the past, and who has devoted time and money to preserve 
for later generations the details as to the settlement and develop- 
ment of the county which can now be gathered. Mr. Rothert 
writes, "The records of the County and Circuit Court from the 
beginning have been preserved in the courthouse at Greenville, 
and in all probability will always be preserved. I have, there- 
fore, made no attempt to write a history based principally on 
these ever-available records, but have confined my work as 
much as possible to collecting the now-vanishing traditions, and 
to presenting the less available material." It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Rothert's optimism as to the imperishableness of these 
county records may long prove justified, — at least until these 
records have been printed. "A few of the traditions," writes 
the author further, "have almost as many versions as they are 
years old. Where various versions are in circulation, I have 
accepted the one that in my opinion seemed the most authentic." 
For this frank statement, students of history will thank Mr. 
Rothert, as it shows what they are to expect and what they are 
not to expect in his work. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
and these pictures constitute one of the valuable features of the 
work, which in general is much superior to the average county 
history. One notes with particular pleasure the absence of the 
usual stuffing of biographical matter paid for by the persons 
thus honored. St. George L. Sioussat. 



